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THE BASTILE. 


A gloomy celebrity belongs to this edifice. 
It was built in 1369, and for centuries re- 
ceived within its walls the victims of heart- 
less despotism. Here was known the ex- 
tremity of human misery; here those 
whose courage or patriotism rendered them 
obnoxious to tyranny, found a living grave. 
VOL, XLI. 





To describe the horrors of which it was 
the scene, would fill volumes. The Man 
in the Iron Mask was among the unfortu- 
nates consigned to its cold bosom. That 
unhappy person is said to have been the 
twin brother of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Some modern soothsayer, having predict- 


ed to Louis the Thirteenth that, if his con- 
sort should bring forth twins, a civil war 
would be the consequence, the 
monarch ordered the birth of the second 
prince to be kept a profound secret,"and 
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caused him to be brought up in the coun- 
try, as the illegitimate son of a nobleman. 
When Louis the Fourteenth ascended the 
throne, the young man was said to have 
given some indications of a knowledge of 
his Royal parentage, upon which his bro- 
ther, in the spirit of “the first-born Cain,” 
or worse, ordered him to be confined in 
the Bastile and to wear night and day an 
iron mask, to guard against the possibility 
of his being recognised. The stern com- 
mand was duly obeyed, and in this melan- 
choly state the prisoner passed his days. 
Many who had the misfortune to offend 
the king or his mistresses, were at differ- 
ent periods torn from their families, and 
without any form of trial doomed to hope- 
less captivity in the Bastile. The building 
was assaulted, taken, and totally destroyed 
by the populace at the commencement of 
the French Revolution, on the 14th July, 
1789, 


SPIDER-SILK. 


In strolling through the Polytechnic In- 
stitution, a day or two day ago, our atten- 
tion was called to the beautiful machinery 
there employed in carding and spinning 
cotton. ‘This sight, a rare one in London, 
led us into a train of thought upon the 
thousand ingenious contrivances of our 
race for the protection and ornament of 
the human body. From the hour when 
the first dwellers upon earth, with their 
own unskilful hands, interlaced the yield- 
ing fibres of the fig-leaf, to the present 
day, all the kingdoms of nature have been 
ransacked; and from the animal, the 
vegetable, and even from the mineral 
world, have the materials of clothing been 
obtained: The covering of fig-leaves soon 
gave way to the greater protection afforded 
by the skins of animals, slain in:sacrifice, 
and for food. Then the garment of wool, 
white as the drifted snow, or dyed with 
the purple of Tyre, succeeded the covering 
of skins. Then the gay plumage of the 
Eastern bird lent its thousand colours; and 
the bivalved pinna (a:species: of: shellfish), 
on the shores: of the blue Mediterranean, 
threw forth its many threaded byssus to be 
woven into garments ;—and the shield, the 
seabbard, and the gauntlet of the warrior 
—the calceus of the senator, with its dis- 
tinguishing half-moon, and the calceolus of 
the maiden, were all obtained from the 
animal creation. 

The vegetable world has also largely 
contributed to our comfort and convenience 
in a thousand shapes :—in the painted mat 
of the Pacific Islander, the “fine linen” of 
the delicate Asiatic, and the gorgeous cot- 
tons of the English loom. 
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Nor must we forget that to the mineral 
world we owe the “fine gold” with which 
the garments, especially of bygone days, 
were richly embroidered. Nor must we 
forget the panoply of steel in which our 
warriors once clothed themselves, or the 
modern robes manufactured from glass, or 
the mineral asbestos. 

In speaking of the various articles of 
clothing obtained from the animal creation, 
we omitted to mention two fabrics; first, 
the production of the silk-worm; secondly, 
the thread of the short-legged spider. 

With the first our readers are well 
acquainted, but many will read now, for 
the first time, the fact that articles of 
clothing, resembling in their appearance, 
texture, and strength, the finest silk, have 
been made from the web of the domestic 
spider. No doubt most persons have ob- 
served, at certain seasons of the year, 
especially in August and September, small 
silken bags in the corners of windows, and 
other partially concealed localities, in our 
houses and outhouses. These are the 
bags in which the spider deposits its eggs, 
in fact it is the cocoon of that little crea- 
ture; the filaments forming this mass being 
much stronger, and more glossy than those 
which form the usual web. They vary 
somewhat in colour; some having a greyish, 
others a brownish appearance, but can 
bleached as well as silk itself. About a 
hundred years ago, a French gentleman, 
M. Bon, presented to the Royal Academy 
of Paris, and to the Royal Society of 
London, both gloves and stockings which 
had been manufactured out of spider’s silk ; 
and so enthusiastically did he assert its su- 

periority, both in appearance and strength, 
over common silk, that the French Aca- 
demy deputed a well-known naturalist, M. 
Reaumur, to investigate the matter. After 
instituting a series of comparative experi- 
ments, the following objections were urged 
by M. Reaumur. First, the natural fierce- 
ness of the spider : for when congregated 
together, for re-production, the little crea- 
tures waged an incessant and extermin- 
ating war upon each other, and the larger 
eat up the smaller. M. Reaumur dis- 
tributed four or five thousand into com- 
panies of fifty each, in different cells, and 
the result just mentioned always followed. 
Secondly, he found that, on the whole, the 
silk was inferior in lustre and strength to 
that of the silk-worm. Thirdly, the silk, 
instead of being wound off the cocoon, as 
the silk-worm’s is, must necessarily be 
carded. This is a serious obstacle. 

There were many other objections raised 
in those days,—some of which were very 
absurd. Thus it was asserted that the 
web of the spider was poisonous, even 
when applied to the sound skin. But this 
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is erroneous, for the web has long been 
employed as a styptic in hemorrhage, and as 
an internal remedy (now exploded) in 
spasmodic affections. In fact, M. Bon was 
so convinced of the healing virtues of 
the spider’s web, that from it he formed 
an ammoniacal spirit, which he dispensed 
under the name of “ Montpelier Drops.” 

There are objections, however, worthy 
of notice. The first is, the expense of 
feeding the community of working spiders. 
We must remember that we can not put 
them off, as we do the silk-worm, with a 
mulberry leaf for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. ‘The spider is carnivorous, and 
must have his well-fed house-fly, and his 
dainty “blue-bottle’ The trouble and 
cost of collecting a sufficient number of 
these delicacies, would interfere very much 
with the successful issue of the under- 
taking. The second objection is one of some 
moment. Some naturalists have denied 
that the domestic spider is venemous; but 
we are quite certain that the bite pro- 
duces even more irritation than the sting 
of the nettle. This is a fact known to all 
spider-tamers; and we have ourselves fre- 
quently been bitten in our experiments, 
and have found the parts very much in- 
flamed and swollen. 

It seems almost a pity that this little 
creature cannot be usefully employed in 
spinning for us; for we find, from M. 
Bon’s experiments, that the nests af- 
ford more silk, in proportion, than 
the silk cocoons. Thus, thirteen ounces 
of spider’s nests produced four ounces 
of pure silk, two ounces of which were 
sufficient to make a pair of stockings; 
whereas stockings made of common silk 
weighed seven or eight ounces! “Seven 
or eight ounces of silk in one pair of 
stockings !” exclaims a reader; “ah, that 
was only the case inthe good old times” — 
loquitur vetulus—“ ere the country was 
deluged with the flimsy knick-knackeries 
of modern manufacture, and cotton velvets 
were made to look like silk.” 

Gentle reader, join not in the outcry 
against the discoveries of modern ingenuity, 
or the mighty improvements resulting from 
perfected machinery. It is too common 
for old women of both sexes, to teach as 
a sacred truth, that nothing in the present 
day is good; “the times are out of joint,” 
say they; “mankind is degenerate, and 
talent died with the last generation.” 

Hoc monstrant vetulce pueris poscentibus assem, 
Hoe discunt omnes ante Alpha et Beta puellc. 
JUVENAL. 





The Greatest Navigators. —Why are 
washerwomen the greatest navigators ? 
Because they are continually crossing the 
line from pole to pole-—Punch. 


IMPROVED MODE OF APPLYING 
AMALGAM TO ELECTRICAL MA- 
CHINES. 


Proressor BacHHOFFNER, in his varied 
experiments with the immense machine 
belonging to the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, having had occasion frequently to 
regret the loss of time, as well as the incon- 
venience attendant upon the old mode of 
applying the amalgam, turned his attention 
to the subject, and with most gratifying 
success. 

In the old mode of amalgamating, it was 
necessary to remove the rubber entirely 
from the plate, an operation attended with 
much trouble and delay, and in mary cases, 
from failure, interrupting continuity of an 
experiment, and the progress of a lecture. 
Not only did this occur, but the contact of the 
amalgam with the cushion itself destroyed 
its elasticity, and prevented that close con- 
tact with the plate upon the excellency of 
which a rubber depends. 

The improvement pointed out by the 
Professor, whose experience and scientific 
acumen as a lecturer particularly fit him 
for such discoveries, is at once easy, sim- 
ple, and economical. A piece of coarse 
brown paper, a little longer than the rubber, 
is to be well dried, and upon that a small 
quantity of amalgam is to be spread, barely 
sufficient to cover the paper, which, during 
the operation of spreading, must be kept on 
a rough surface, or it becomes too smooth 
for the purpose. The paper is then placed 
between the rubber and the glass, and the 
necessary power applied. Each 
will last at least a week, even under the 
constant friction applied to the immense 
machine with which Professor Bachhoffner 
experiments. The improvement is valu- 
able ; first, from the facility it gives for 
renewing the amalgam (and at a very tri- 
fling cost, as compared with the old mode) 
even during a lecture; and secondly, be- 
cause of the increase of power this method, 
supplies. 





“A POINT OF LAW.” 


A. owed B. thirty pounds, and ran 
To pay him like an honest man: 

B. took the shining cash at once, 

But thought A. paying it a dunce, 
And he declared, in merry vein, 

He’d make the noodle pay again, 
Because he quite distinctly saw : 
That he could raise “a point of law.” 


A scamping lawyer (you must know 
This was a long long while 
The matter kindly took in 
= Brew | honourably plann’d 

scheme to make poor B. twice. 
In substance this was his advice = 
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¢ We'll have more money from his fob— 
Let blockheads on the highway rob; 
We will not peril blood or bones, 

But get some twelve or thirteen drones, 
Affecting oaths to hold in awe, 

To help us with ‘a point of law.’ ” 


And now in conscious virtue bold 

In court great Fumblewig behold: 

The case is called, defendant A., 

Lord Fumblewig declares, must pay. 

*Twas then A.’s son, a foolish youth, 

Who weakly guessed the court-sought truth, 
“Tt has been paid!” exclaimed aloud ; 

The judge frowned like a thunder-cloud, 
And fain had crack’d the stripling’s napper, 
For having thus let loose his clapper. 

“ You show,” said he, “far too much zeal, 
(The wretch could for a father feel!) 

Such wickedness no man e’er saw, 

You don’t regard ‘a point of law.’” 


Now, with that dignity sublime 

Which cheers the good, but withers crime, 
He tells the jury, “ They will see 

They ought to find for plaintiff B. ; 
Injustice may indeed be done, 

But they must take things as they run: 
I, gentlemen, you must infer, 

Sit justice to administer, 

And, therefore, in directing you 

A vile and flagrant wrong to do 

Am authorized to play Bashaw, 

And stand up for ‘a point of law.’ ” 


But here a saucy juror spoke— * 

“ Dread Fumblewig, you surely joke ; 
Do you deem us a set of fools, 

Thus to be made a trickster’s tools? 
When quite as plain to us the case, 
As nose in your amusing face, 
(Which I, sv rosa,* will maintain 

Is most terrifically plain, ) 

Can it, I say, to us belong 

To crush the right—upho!ld the wrong? 
Tell me, if I must understand 

This is the law of Britain’s land; 

But Iet me add, such it’s behest, 
Against it firmly I protest, 

And by the oath I took to God, 

I dare not his chastising rod 

In righteous vengeance on us draw, 
By heeding such ‘a point of law.’ ” 


His eyes here mighty Fumblewig 

Turned up, just like a dying pig:— 

“ You must,” he cried, “take law from me, 
And find accordingly for B. 

Of being robbed, should he complain, 

He may approach a judge again ; 

But though he lack a bone to gnaw, 

We, must uphold ‘a point of law.’ ” 


The jurymen retired, and they 
Decided for defendant A. ; 

In trickery they nothing saw 
To consecrate “a point of law.” 


Then Wisdom spoke, a little sour, 
“ Your verdict cannot stand an hour: 





* Nosey (qy). 
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Teach roguery law courts to shun, 

And all the land will be undone. 

What if A. fairly paid the gold, 

Am I for that, pray, to be told 

In Court of Justice he shall be 

Assisted who mistakes his plea? 

What’s ‘ Magna Charta?’ Empty wights! 

And what the glorious Bill of Rights, 

If these to filching in the dark 

Restrict the cunning hungry shark ? 

Are there among us who descry 

That law is for society ? 

I say, and hear my words with awe, 

Society was made for law. 

Let the accomplished creeping quirk 

Boldly pursue his dirty work ; 

The lying scamp may live in mirth, 

The honest man be crushed to earth ; 

But never, while he’s worth a straw, 

Be spared where there’s ‘a point of law.’” 
Lynx. 





Literature, 





The Pictorial History of France. Orr 
and Co. 


Tus is one of those books which is likely 
to receive but imperfect justice at the 
Reviewer’s hands. Its length makes it 
difficult for them to go through the whole 
of it at once, and the many calls on their 
attention almost render it impossible for 
them to take it up periodically, as it issues 
from the press, in monthly parts, so as to 
have aclear and connected view of its varied 
merits. We have, however, laboured to 
make ourselves acquainted with so much 
of it as has already appeared, and propose 
attending to it hereafter, as we think it is 
that which our readers will agree may 
be advantageously recalled to their recol- 
lection again and again. 

Considering how interesting the annals 
of France must always be to Englishmen, 
we cannot but feel surprise that no more 
perfect history of our great rival in peace 
or war has been produced than any we 
have as yet seen. Independent of its poli- 
tical importance, it presents a series of 
wild and extraordinary events, which no 
imaginary incidents of an oriental romance 
can surpass. The heroes and heroines of 
its pages, in their stormy career, exhibit 
all that can inspire awe,move pity, or com- 
mand admiration. Its early history is in no 
common degree striking, and the picture ex- 
hibited by the varying customs and habits of 
a great nation advancing, like the Israelites 
of old, through a Red sea—a sea of blood, 
from savage wildness to high refinement, 
is full of the richest materials for reflection. 
The statesman, the philosopher, and the 
painter of men and manners may read it 
with equal advantage. The early part of the 
work is by Mr Bussey, and it is creditable 
to his acknowledged talents. We extract 
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from his narrative of the severities to which 
the Knights Templars were subjected :-— 

“ Every one was loaded with chains, and 
reduced to the most meagre and unpalat- 
able diet; and when it was found that 
sufficient evidence could not be procured 
voluntarily to convict the assumed culprits, 
an inquisition was organised, and em- 
powered to apply the most horrible tor- 
tures to extort confession. In Paris alone, 
thirty-six knights died upon the rack, 
maintaining their innocence to the last; 
while others, less able to endure agony, 
confessed to crimes which our reason con- 
vinces us could never have been perpe- 
trated. Even those, however, who were 
entrapped into criminal admissions under 
torment, recanted in their dungeons, and 
nothing remained of trustworthy testi- 
mony, save the unimportant and well- 
known facts that the Templars were gene- 
rally addicted to pride, avarice, and licen- 
tiousness of various kinds—vices, from 
which the king was no more exempt than 
these his persecuted subjects. As a speci- 
men of the kinds of confession elicited, it 
may be noticed that Bernard du Gué, one 
of those who subsequently retracted, ex- 
hibited to his judges, while his feet were 
being exposed to the action of a scorching 
fire, two bones which had been magically 
extracted from his heel; and Americ de 
Villiers, while under excruciating suffering, 
exclaimed in the presence of his tormen- 
tors, that he had personally assisted at the 
death of our Saviour. Some others ad- 
mitted that the devil was frequently pre- 
sent and presided at their secret orgies, 
making his appearance among them at 
times in shape of a tom cat. 

“This persecution lasted for more than 
four years, when the council of Vienna 
decreed, and the Pope [on the 22nd March, 
1312] confirmed the entire abolition of the 
order. The extent of misery inflicted by 
these unnatural proceedings may be esti- 
mated from the fact, that, at Senlis, not 
less than nine knights were consigned to 
the flames ; and that fifty-four perished 
together at the stake [12th May, 1310] in 
Paris—all protesting their innocence of the 
offences with which they stood accused. 
‘We have the failings of men,’ said the 
sufferers; ‘but to have been guilty of the 
wickedness imputed to us, we must have 
been incarnate fiends.’ ” 

From the monthly part just issued, and 
which completes the first volume, we sub- 
join a portion of the retrospection :— 

“ Looking back from this epoch, we can- 
not perceive that, from the accession of 
Philippe de Valois, great improvements 
were made in science, except so far as 
regards the art of war. In connexion with 
sieges and battles, and generally with the 
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work of destruction, the advances witnessed 
in the course of a century and a quarter, 
were certainly of no common order. The 
fashioning an army in the form of a wedge, 
and entrenching the archers behind iron 
pointed palisades, were masterly contri- 
vances; they led to great results, and were 
long the boast of the victorious English. 
Eventually they were over-matched by the 
science of the French. The perfection to 
which artillery was brought by the two 
Bureaux compelled a change in military 
tactics—a close approximation to modern 
warfare. Possessing great superiority in 
this arm, the French soon expelled their 
English invaders. Policy, however, did 
more than artillery. The prince who fled 
in dismay from Agincourt, gained more 
lasting triumphs for his country by the 
prudence which he subsequently exerted, 
than had ever been realised by the re- 
nowned conquerors of Crecy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt. We cannot, indeed, while fol- 
lowing the progress of arms, discover any 
strong evidence of the march of enlightened 
ideas. To say nothing of the extravagance 
of the claims advanced by Edward and 
Henry to the French throne, we in vain 
ask, when unexpected success was theirs, 
what benefit did England derive from it? 
It is humiliating to see that Edward III 
promised himself no greater reward for the 
splendid horrors of Cregy, than securing 
Calais as an English possession, that he 
might with the greater facility enter, at any 
future period, on a new career of devasta- 
tion and bloodshed. 

“We would, however, willingly suppose 
that refinement, and with it a degree of 
humanity, previously unknown, was the 
sequel to a series of battles. The noble gene- 
rosity with which the Black Prince consoled 
his royal captives, and the boundless hospi- 
tality which awaited him at Windsor, as 
well as the high-minded tone in which 
Henry V soothed his illustrious prisoners, 
command our unqualified admiration. But 
the pleasure we feel in contemplating this 
pleasing picture is interrupted by the dis- 
mal butcheries, which the same great cap- 
tains sanctioned, where less distinguished 
individuals were in their power; and they 
were no longer on a stage inviting the 
world’s applause. To the knight who per- 
sonally fought with him, and beneath whose 
sword he had nearly fallen, the English king 
exhibited great courtesy and generosity; 
but he was with infinite difficulty kept from 
hanging the brave devoted citizens of Calais, 
who had fought for their sovereign, as he 
expected his subjects to do for him. Like 
exceptions may be taken to the conduct of 
Edward the Black Prince and Henry V. 
Irregularly great, if on one occasion they 
were enlightencd and magnanimous, on 
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others they were mean and blood-thirsty. 
These, it is true, were English commanders, 
but their actions belong less to their coun- 
try than to their age. The deeds of blood, 
the renewals of amity, in the everlasting 
struggles between the potentates of France, 
Navarre, and Burgundy, present nothing to 
indicate a general amelioration; and the 
exploits and fate of the Marcels and the 
Artevilles bear out this view of the subject. 
We find the people sensible of oppression, 
ready to follow any influential demagogue 
who offered to be their leader. Extrava- 
gant admiration was followed by cold de- 
sertion or brutal violence, and the idol of 
one day was commonly selected to be the 
victim of the next. They were sensible of 
pain; they rose in vengeance against wrong, 
but fickle and essentially ignorant, they 
knew not how to seek the right. Always 
restless, they laboured for change rather 
than for reform. They were easily excited, 
and soon appeased or subdued. 

“The national character of France ap- 
pears to little advantage in the scenes to 
which we allude. Meanly crouching to a 
foreign enemy, the King of England was 
greeted with the cry of ‘ Noel’ in Paris, and 
the greatest affection was expressed for the 
monarch they hated. The English were 
repeatedly invited to take a part in their 
quarrels, and alternately counted as pro- 
tectors, and massacred or execrated as 
tyrants. 

“Both in France and England supersti- 
tion flourished as vigorously as ever. Ed- 
ward IfI, during a storm, vowed to Heaven 
that he would put an end to the evils which 
he had brought on France, but thought 
little of his vow when the thunder had ceased. 
The French became bold as lions, the Eng- 
lish timid as sheep, when the Pucelle 
appeared, sustained by ‘ her voices.’ Acci- 
dent made her the prisoner of the English; 
and then the frantic bigotry, common to 
both countries, made a horrible sacrifice of 
the guiltless enthusiast. It was not the 
wrath, nor the policy of Bedford, mean 
and hatefulasthat might be, which doomed 
the unhappy Jeanne to expiate her virtue 
at the stake, the learning and piety of 
France assisted in the atrocious murder. 
Gelu and Gerson were written to in the 
first instance on the subject of her inspira- 
tion. The former returned an elaborate 
treatise in reply, showing that her mission 
might be from God. Gerson does not ap- 
pear to have denied it; yet neither he nor 
the other profound theologian had a word 
to urge in behalf of a suffering captive; 
and the university of Paris, influenced no 
doubt by Gerson, ignominiously laboured 
with fatal success to seal her doom. 

“Nor was it only in this instance that 
superstition was in the ascendant, and its 
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shameless votaries triumphant over hu- 
manity. When Richmond seized the Sieur 
de Giac, it was not enough to accuse him of 
crimes against the state, but he was con- 
victed of selling one of his hands to the 
devil! Such senseless cruelty, preposterous 
as hateful, forbid us to think that mental 
cultivation had made great advances among 
the people at large, as no personal rancour 
which might dispose a captain or statesman 
to destroy an enemy, would lead him volun- 
tarily to appear ridiculous, as well as wicked. 
The charge preferred, though the accuser 
might not believe it, was one that he ex- 
pected others would believe. 

“Tn the habits of the people no striking 
alteration can be remarked. Literature, in 
the midst of the convulsions of the times, 
continued its onward course. The great Eng- 
lish reformer, Wickliffe, gave to the world a 
translation of the bible, and the importance 
of his labours was soon acknowledged in 
every country in Europe. The clergy took 
the alarm in England, France, and Germany, 
and would fain have dealt with him as a 
heretic. Supported by John of Gaunt, it 
was his good fortune to pass through life 
unharmed. Not so his immediate followers. 
The doings of the council of Constance pre- 
sent a tale of mournful interest, in which 
we find all that was recognised as pious, 
learned and great, differing and at variance 
on many points, unanimous in the resolution 
to shed the blood of unhappy men, the 
devout John Huss, and the ardent Jerome 
of Prague, whose only crime was a sincere 
desire to enlighten their fellow men. The 
struggle of reason they hoped to put down 
for ever by the fires of persecution. 

“The real offence of those martyrs was 
their joining with the noble-minded English 
reformer, Lord Cobham, to condemn the 
sordid and dissolute lives of the priests. 
That alone was the cause of their being 
pursued with such unrelenting hate. The 
bishops of that day held that the church of 
Christ would be in danger if its ministers 
were compelled to lead a decent life.” 

This history is not exactly a translation, 
but is founded on the Pictorial History of 
France by Buretti, and the fine engravings 
of the French work, to the number of four 
hundred, will illustrate it when completed. 
Of these many are very superior works of 
art. The eminent artists, Mr Newenham, 
Mr Lucas, and Mr Brown, better known as 
Phiz, among other judges, have pronounced 
on them a warmeulogium. The beautiful 
engraving of the Bastile which adorns our 
present number is one of them. We may 
possibly take a future opportunity of bring- 
ing other specimens before the readers of 
the Mirror to justify the character we have 
given of this spirited publication, 
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Italy. Classical, Historical, and Picturesque. 
By W. Brockedon, F.R.S., &c. Duncan 
and Malcolm, London ; and Blackie and 
Son, Glasgow. 


Tuts beautiful work has now proceeded 
to the thirteenth number; and whether we 
look to the choice of the subjects, by far 
the greater part of which are altogether 
new to the public, though representations 
of scenes of the highest interest; or to the 
admirable way in which they are engraved, 
the work is almost without a rival in the 
illustrated publications of this or any other 
country. The plates are upon a scale which 
enables the engravers to do justice to their 
subjects; and that the most eminent are en- 
gaged on the work is shown by the frequent 
recurrence of the names of Brandard, Cou- 
sens, and Willmore. Works of this class are 
too frequently looked upon as mere books of 
prints, and the text is often passed over; 
but we can assure our readers that the re- 
search which has been made for the inform- 
ation which the accompanying text com- 
municates, and the interest of the matter 
given in illustration of the engravings, will 
be found infinitely more important and 
valuable than the usual character of this 
class of literature, and adds to the reputa- 
tion of the artist and author, combined in 
the same talented individual. 

We have learned that the work will ex- 
tend to twenty parts, and that those which 
are to follow will contain many fine sub- 
jects, long promised by Stanfield, Harding, 
Prout, Leitch, &c., which are now in the 
hands of the engravers. 





Biscellaneous, 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. 
(Concluded from our last.) 
Tue food of cattle is of two kinds—azotised 
and unazotised—with or without nitrogen. 
The following table gives the analysis of 
various kinds of food of cattle in their fresh 
state :— 




















Water. | = Ashes. 

Ibs. 

100 Peas - - 16 80 3 
» Beans - - 14 82 3. 
» Lentils - - 16 81 3 
» Oats - -| 18 79 3 
+, Oatmeal - 9 89 2 
»» Barley Meal - 153 82 2 
” Hay c he 16 7 73 
»» Wheat Straw - 18 79 3 
» Turnips- - 89 10 1 
>» Swedes - = - 35 14 1 
x» Mangel-wurzel 89 10 1 
3» White Carrot - 87 12 1 
»» Potatoes- -| 72 27 1 
» Red Beet - 89 10 1 
yy Linseed Cake - 17 75 73 
» Bran - - 143 8 5 
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A glance at this table would ‘enable 2 
person to estimate the value of the articles 
as diet. Thus every 100 tons of turnips 
contain 90 tuns of water. But the value of 
the inorganic and organic matters which 
these foods contain differ. Thus Mr Rham 
states that 100lbs. of hay are equal to 
339 Ibs. of mangel-wurzel. It would be 
seen by the table that that quantity of hay 
contained 76 lbs. of organic matter, whilst 


the mangel-wurzel contained only 34 Ibs. , 


One result of feeding animals on foods con- 
taining much water is, that the water ab- 
stracts from the animal a large quantity 
of heat for the purpose of bringing it up to 
the temperature of the body, and in this 
way a loss of material took place. The 
mode proposed by Sir Humphrey Davy of 
ascertaining the nutritive properties of 
plants by mechanically separating the 
gluten, is unsusceptible of accuracy. The 
more accurate way is to ascertain the 
quantity of nitrogen, which being multi- 
plied by 6-2, will give the quantity of al- 
bumen contained in any given specimen of 
food. The following is a table of the equi- 
valent value of several kinds of food, with 
reference to the formation of muscle and 
fat ; the albumen indicating the muscle- 
forming principle ; the unazotised matters 
indicating the fat-forming principle :— 














Ibs. Albumen.|Unazotised matter. 
100 Flesh = - 25 0 re 
» Blood - - 20 

» Peas + - 29 514 

» Beans ~ - 31 52 

» Lentils - - 33 48 

» Potatoes : 2 244 

» Oats -« - 10 68 

»» Barley Meal - 14 68 

» Hay = - 8 683 

» Turnips- 1 9 

», Carrots - - 2 10 

» Red Beet - 14 83 





The analyses in this table are partly the 
result of Dr Playfair and Boussingault’s 
analysis, and partly Dr Playfair’s own 
analysis. The albumen series indicate the 
flesh-forming principles, and the unazotised 
series indicate the fat-forming principles. 
By comparing this table with the former, 
it will at once be seen which foods contain 
not only the greatest quantity of organic 
matter, but what proportion of this organic 
matter is nutritive and which is fattening; 
or that which furnishes living tissue and 
that which furnishes combustible material. 
In cold weather those foods should be given 
which contain the larger proportion of un- 
azotised matters, in order to sustain the 
heat of the body. Thus it will be seen 
that potatoes are good for fattening, but 
bad for fleshening. Linseed cake contains 
@ great deal of fattening matter, and but 
little nutritive matter; hence, barley-meal, 
Which contains a good deal of albumen, 
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may be advantageously mixed with it. 
Dumas, a French chemist, states that the 
principle of fat exists in vegetables, as in 
hay and maize, and that, like albumen, it 
is deposited in the tissues unchanged. But 
Liebig regards fat as transformed sugar, 
starch, gum, &c., which has undergone a 
change in the process of digestion. This 
is why linseed cake is fattening: all the 
oil is squeezed out of the seed, but the seed- 
coat, which contains a great deal of gum 
and the starch of the seed, is left, and these 
are fattening principles. The oxygen in- 
troduced by respiration into the lungs is 
destined for the destruction of carbonaceous 
matter, but there is a provision made for 
taking it into the stomach with the food, 
and this is done by the saliva. The saliva 
is always full of bubbles, which are air- 
bubbles, which carry the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere into the stomach with the food. 
The object of rumination in animals is the 
more perfect mixing of the food with the 
oxygen of the air. This is why chaff should 
not be cut so short for ruminating as for 
non-ruminating animals, as the shorter the 
chaff is the less it is ruminated, and the less 
oxygen it gets. Chaff is cut one inch for 
the ox, half an inch for the sheep, and a 
quarter for the horse. Some might, in con- 
sequence of this, suppose that cutting food 
is, then, of little use ; but when it is con-° 
sidered that rumination is a strong exer- 
cise, or that an animal will not be eating 
more food that is ruminating, it will easily 
be seen how cutting facilitates . fattening. 
In order that food may be properly rumi- 
nated, it requires a certain amount of con- 
sistency and bulk: hence all watery foods, 
as turnips and mangel-wurzel, should be 
mixed with straw. The opinion is very 
correct, that an animal “cannot chew its 
food without straw.” An important inor- 
ganic constituent of the food is salt ; it is 
a chloride of sodium. Whilst the chlorine 
goes to form the gastric juice, which is so 
important an agent in digestion, the soda 
goes to form the bile, which is a compound 
of soda. The bile is, in fact, a secondary 
combination, by which the carbonaceous 
matter is brought in contact with the oxy- 
gen, in order to be burnt. It is thus that 
common salt becomes so important and 
necessary an article of diet. In the series 
of changes by which the oxygen of the air 
is brought in contact with the carbonaceous 
matters in the body, iron plays an import- 
ant part, and is hence one of the necessary 
ingredients of animal food. There are two 
oxides of iron, the peroxide and the pro- 
toxide ; the first containing a large quan- 
tity of oxygen, the second a smaller quan- 
tity ; the first, on being introduced into 
the blood, gives wp a portion of its oxygen 
to the carbonaceous material of the bile, 
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carbonic acid and protoxide of iron being 
formed ; these two unite, forming a carbo- 
nate of the protoxide of iron, which, on be- 
ing carried to the lungs, gives off its car- 
bonic acid, and the protoxide of iron ab- 
sorbing the oxygen brought into the lungs 
by respiration, forms again a peroxide, 
which again goes into the circulation, and, 
meeting with carbonaceous matters of the 
bile, unites with them and produces again 
and again the same series of changes. The 
small quantity, then, of inorganic ingre- 
dients in the food performs very important 
functions ; and in the abstract of them, 
animals would die. 


THE HISTORY OF A PLAY. 
Tue fate of the new comedy noticed in our 
last, so far as it can be present known, 
is rather singular. Designed originally for 
the Haymarket, and the principal character 
written for one actor, it was not acted 
there, because Mr Farren did not approve 
of Lord Merlin. That gentleman might 
be justified in declining a part to which he 
could not do justice, but there is nothing 
in the role that another performer might 
not have undertaken with advantage to 
the theatre. When John Bull was in 
rehearsal, Munden refused to be the repre- 
sentative of Sir Simon Rochdale, but Mr 
Blanchard took: it, and the play ran thirty 
or forty nights. In this case, because Mr 
Farren would not be in the caste, Mothers 
and Daughters were obliged to seek their 
fortune elsewhere. At Covent Garden it 
was represented, and if frequent laughter 
and repeated shouts of applause go for any- 
thing, the triumph of the author was com- 
plete. But when the curtain fell, instead 
of being announced for the next night, it 
was given out for Saturday. ‘This notice 
was repeated on the following day in the 
bills, with the addition, that “ the success- 
ful new comedy would be performed three 
times a-week till further notice.” The an- 
nouncement was continued till the close of 
the week. On Saturday, it was not repre- 
sented, and other plays were underlined for 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. Itis thus dealt with as if it had 
been an absolute failure. Such a sequel to 
success our “ young remembrance cannot 
parallel.” It is the object of all managers to 
gratify the town with novelty, but this is a 
novelty which was neither expected nor de- 
sired, and one which at present is very im- 
perfectly understood. We hope some expla- 
nation will be given, that it may not be 
supposed the writer of a play of great 
merit, when he has been honoured with 
the unequivocal favour of an audience, 
will find the laurels he has gained barren, 
and be taught, like Dr Johnson, to regard 
success or failure with rigid indifference. 
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THoT.ARMITRGUC. 


SONS OF SOVEREIGN. PRINCE OF WALES. NEPHEW OF SOVEREIGN. 





Tue Royal ensigns armorial are, quarterly first gules, three lions passant gardant, in pale 
or, for the arms of England impaled with those of Scotland, which are or, a lion rampant 
within a double treasure counterflory, gules; azure and Irish harp or stringed argent for 
Ireland. Above the whole, a helmet suitable to her Majesty’s royal dignity, upon the same 
a rich mantle of cloth, doubled ermine, adorned with an imperial crown, surmounted by a 
lion passant gardant, or crowned with the like for the crest. Supporters, on the dexter side, 
a lion rampant gardant, or crowned as the former; on the sinister side a unicorn, argent, 
armed, crined and unguled, or gorged with a collar of crosses patee and fleurs de lis, a chain 
thereto affixed, passing between his forelegs and reflexed over his back, or, both standing 
on a compartment, whence issue two royal badges of her Majesty’s chief dominions; 
namely, a red rose for England, and a thistle for Scotland; and on the compartment an 
escroll with this motto, Dieu et mon Droit. 


836. Ethelwulf. (His four sons in succession, 856 


ORIGIN OF THE ROYAL FAMILY Ethelbald, 860 Ethelbert, 866 Ethelred, and) 
Z OF aes este - Liar te Baer (925 his eldest son, Athel- 
TTENTION has lately been drawn to the stane. 

genealogy of the Queen, who is proved by Meter Sy Pe 

one of our contemporaries to be the repre- 959. Edgar. (975 his son Oe dwar, th 

sentative of Woden. Without going quite 978. — Il. ong Danish line, ne 1013 Sweyn, 

so far back, the following tables will we be- aren ned 

lieve be found correct. The dates mark a joo oe 

the commencement of each reign. Mangiet, married “Malcolm ‘In, King of 
ANGLO-SAXON DESCENT. It was keg hid union of Margaret with 


A. D. 
800. Egbert, founder of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. Malcolm Canmore, after the death of her 
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brother Edgar Atheling without issue, that 
the Saxon was joined to the Scottish line, 
which can be traced back to Kenneth Mae 
Alpin, or Kenneth II. From this descent 
proceeded as set forth below, 





SCOTTISH DESCENT. 


Kenneth MacAlpin, styled Kenneth TI. 
Constantine Ii. (882 his brother Aodh or 
Hugh, and same year Grig, a northern chief, 
followed by Eoch, Kenneth’s grandson by a 
daughter.) 
. Donald IV. 


843. 
863. 


(904 Constantine III., son of 
Hugh. 

. Malcolm I. (853 Indulf, son of Constantine 
ill 


. Duff. (965 Culen, son of Indulf, 970 Kenneth 
IIL., brother of Duff, 994 Constantine IV., 
son of Culen.) 

. Kenneth IV., styled the Grim. (1004 Mal- 
colm, a Moray chief, usually overlooked or 
confounded with his successor, Malcolm 


II.) 
. Malcolm II., whose daughter, 
Bethoc, married Crinan, styled Abbot of Dun- 
keld, perhaps a Pictish chief. 
. Duncan. (1040 Macbeth, Thane of Moray.) 
- Malcolm Iil., surnamed Canmore, 
. David I. 
Henry, Crown Prince of Scotland. 
David, Earl of Huntingdon. 
Isabella, married Bruce of Annandale. 
Robert Bruce, claimant with Baliol. 
Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick by marriage. 
3. Robert I., the Conqueror at Bannockburn. 
(1329 his son David II.) 
Marjory, married Walter the High Steward, 
. Robert II., the first of the Stuart line. 
. Robert III, 
. James I. 
. James IT. 
. James IIT. 
3. James IV. married Margaret of England, 
3. James V. 
2. Mary, usually styled Queen of Scots. 
. James VI. of Scotland and I. of England. 


It now remains for us to add the Nor- 
man descent of the Queen. 


1066. William I., styled the Conqueror, (1087 his 


second son William II., surnamed Rufus.) 


1100. Henry 1. (1135 his nephew Stephen.) Ma- 
tilda married Geoffrey of Anjou. 
1154. Henry II., the first of the Plantagenets. (1189 


Richard I., his eldest surviving son.) 

1199, 

1216 

1272, 

1307. 

1327, 

Lionel, Duke of Clarence, as representing the 
elder line. 

Philippa, married Edmund Mortimer, Ear] of 
March. 

Roger Mortimer, Earl of March. 

Ann Mortimer married Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge. 

Richard, Duke of York. 

Edward IV., the first of the House of York. 

Elizabeth, married Henry VII. 

Edward III, His younger line was repre- 
sented by 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset. 

John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset. 

Margaret, married Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond. 

Henry VII., the first of the Tudors, married 
Elizabeth of York. 

Margaret, married James IV. of Scotland. 

James V. of Scotland. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 


1461. 


1485, 
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1603. James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, 


first of the Stuarts on the English throne. 
Elizabeth married Frederick, Elector Palatine- 
Sophia married Ernest, Elector of Hanover. 
George I., the first of the Hanoverian line. 
George II. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
George III. (His sons, 1820 George IV., and 
1830 William IV.) 
Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George 


Ill. 
1837, VICTORIA, her present Majesty. 

In tracing back the history of the hu- 
man race, so far as the same can be at- 
tempted, inquiry in the case of many great 
houses, as in that of all great nations, is 
not abandoned, till it is lost in fabulous 
legends. The illustrious family which has 
now for nearly a hundred and thirty years 
been seated on the throne of these realms, 
appears in the well authenticated records 
of many ages. A crowd of splendid names 
adorn it, but, at length we arrive at a most 
fanciful story which gives the supposed 
origin of their famous appellation. 

There is in it so much of the ludicrous, 
that we can hardly venture to relate it, in 
connection with the true history of the 
august ancestors of our Sovereign, but 
however wanting in dignity, it is too sin- 
gular to be passed over. We give it copied 
from an old writer, exactly as it was pub- 
lished in 1714 immediately after the acces- 
sion of George the First, and as it appears 
in the library of the British Museum. We 
must however observe, the quaintness of 
this style is in fine keeping with the mat- 
ter. “I come now,” says our author, “ to 
speak of the original of the Guelphian 
family, the famous ancestors of the House 
of Lunenburg, Dukes at the same time of 
Bavaria and Saxony, of which they are the 
sole remainder. This family is derived 
from one Guelphus, whence the name pro- 
ceeded. The son of Isenberdus, Earl of 
Altouff in Swabia, whose wife, called Jer- 
mintrudis, having accused a poor woman 
in her neighbourhood of adultery, and 
caused her to be grievously punished, for 
having twelve children at a birth, was after- 
wards herself delivered of a like number, 
and all of them sons. 

Her husband being absent at the time of 
her delivery, she commanded the nurse to 
destroy eleven of them, fearing it seems 
the like stain and punishment, as by her 
instigation was inflicted on the poor wo- 
man. ‘The nurse going to perform this 
inhuman and wicked command, was met 
by the old Earl, then just returning home 
in “a providential minute ;” who asked her 
what she had in her apron ; she made an- 
swer “whelps :” he desired to see them ; 
she denied him. Angry at this refusal he 
opened her apron, and there found eleven 
of his own sons, pretty sweet babes and of 
most promising countenances. 

“ Examining the matter, he discovered 


1714. 
1727. 


1760. 





























the Truth, and enjoining the old Trot to be 
secret in it, he put the children out to 
Nurse. Six years being expired, the Earl 
invited to a Feast most of his own and his 
Lady’s kindred ; and cloathing the young 
Boys all alike, presented them to their 
mother, who, by the number of them, sus- 
pecting the matter, with great Contrition 
confessed her offence, and was pardoned by 
the good old Earl, and afterwards she care- 
fully educated her Children, whom the old 
Earl commanded to be called Guelphs, al- 
luding to the Whelps or Puppies, which the 
Nurse told him she had inher Apron. From 
the eldest of these Guelphs or Guelps suc- 
ceeded that Henry Guelph, son of Robert 
Earl of Altorff, whom Conrad IT. made 
Duke of Bavaria ; many of whose Posterity 
enjoyed that Dukedom, increased at last by 
the addition of the Dukedom of Saxony, in 
the Person of Duke Henry, sirnamed “the 
Proud,” father to Henry, called “the Lion,” 
and grandfather of Henry and William, the 
first Dukes of Brunswick and Lunenburg. 

“Tt was from the Guelphs sprung the two 
Brothers, who maintained the two Factions 
in Italy which lasted from Pope Gregory 
VII., called “ Hildebrand,” to the time of 
Adrian IV. in the year 1154; for one of 
the Brothers, named Guelpho, stood for the 
Pope, the other, named Gibellano, declared 
for the Emperor. The Quarrel spreading 
and continuing for many Years, the two 
Parties were called Guelfs and Gibbelins, 
and at last became the Wonder and Amaze- 
ment of the World, insomuch that some are 
of opinion that the Fiction of Elfs and Gob- 
lins, wherewith we used to Fright Young 
Children, was derived from hence; and 
whenever there were any Disputes for some 
Years after, wherein any parties engaged 
themselves in the Pope’s Faction, they 
were called, by way of distinction, Guelphs, 
which appellations were much the same as 
Whig and Tory at this Day in Great 
Britain.” 

The writer then sets forth the succes- 
sion of the family of Guelph, sons of Ro- 
bert, Earl of Suabia, as Dukes of Bavaria, 
Saxony, Brunswick, and Lunenburg, down 
to George, Duke of Brunswick-Lunenburg, 
then King of Great Britain, he having suc- 
ceeded to the throne August Ist, 1714. 
They are thus enumerated. 

“JT. Henry Guelph, son of Robert, Earl of 
Altorff; made Duke of Bavaria by the 
Emperor Conrade. 

IL Guelpho, son of Henry Guelph, or 
Henry V. of Bavaria. 

Til. Welpho III, made Duke by the 
Emperor Henry IV. 

IV. Welpho IV. son to Welpho ITI. 

V. Henry VIIL, surnamed the Proud, 
brother of Guelpho IV. by the marriage of 

daughter of Loths.-ius, the second 
Duke of Saxony also, 
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DUKES OF SAXONY. 
1125. The same Henry Guelph, surnamed “ the 
jus Duke 


Proud,” created by Lothari 


Elector 


of ony. 

1139. Henry the Second, surnamed “the Lion,” Duke 
of Saxony and Bavaria, son of Henry “the 
Proud,” by his first wife Walfildis, the 
daughter of Duke Magnus, added to this 
estate the countries of Mecklenburg and 
Lunenburg, which he conquered from the 
Solaaes, becoming by that means so great, 
that neglecting his duty to the Emperor 
Frederick, surnamed ‘“ Barbarosa,” and 
siding with the Pope against him, he was 
by him publicly proscribed, his neighbour- 
ing Princes armed against him, Pose 5 their 
joint forces routed of all his estates, every 
one laying hold of that which lay nearest to 
him; by means whereof this great estate 
being parcelled and divided into many parts, 
the title of the Duke Elector of Saxony was 


given by the said Emperor Bern 


An- 


halt, son of Albert, Marquis of Branden- 
burg: so that he became the last Duke of 
Saxony of that name, and first of Bruns- 


wick, 
BRUNSWICK. 
1195. Henry, first Earl 
after Duke of Bruns- 
wick. 


LUNENBURG. 


William, first Earl after 


Duke of Lunenburg. 


1213. Otho, son of William, Duke of Lunenburg, 
after the death of Henry, Duke of Bruns- 


wick, also, 


BRUNSWICK. 
1254. Albert, son of Otho. 


LUNENBURG. 
1252, John, son of Otho. 


1279. Albert II., son of | 1261. Otho II., son of 


Albert. 
1318. Otho IL., 
Albert. 


John. 
son -of a Otho III., son of 


tho. 


1334. Magnus, son of Albert II., on the failing of 


the other house enjoyed both Dukedo: 


ms. 


1368. Magnus IJ., son of Magnus I, 
1373. Henry, son of Magnus II. 


BRUNSWICK. 
1417. William, son of 


Henry. 

1482. William II., son of 
William. 

1503. Henry IT., son of 
William II. 

1514. Henry IIL. son of 
Henry II. 

1568. Julius, son of 
Henry III. 

1589. Henry IV., son of 
Julius, who married 
the Lady Elizabeth, 
sister to Ann, Queen of 
England, who was a 
daughter of Denmark. 

Frederick Ulrick, son of 
Elizabeth of Denmark 
and of Henry Julius. 

1634. Augustus, son of 
Henry, Duke of Lu- 
nenburg, succeeded on 
the death of Frederick 
Alredt, and the failure 
of the house of Bruns- 
wick in line, in this 
kingdom. 





LUNENBURG. 
Bernard, brother of Mag- 


nus. 

1434. Frederick II., son 
of Bernard. 

1478. Otho III., son of 


Frederic! 

1514. Henry III., son of 
Otho IIT. 

1532. Otho III., son of 
Henry III. 

Ernest, the brother of 
Otho, succeeded in his 
brother’s lifetime, sur- 
rendering his estate for 
an annual pension. 

1546. Henry IV., son of 
Ernest. 

1590. Ernest II., son of 
Henry IV. 

1628. Wolfgangus, the 
brother of Henry IV., 
and uncle of Ernest II, 
Duke of Lunenburg. 


Ernest Augustus, son of Augustus the 
First, Bishop of Osnaburg, afterwards 


Duke of Brunswick-Lunenburg, w 
renunciation of his elder brother, Jo! 
derick, who turned Roman Catholic 


the 
Fre- 
some 


time before he died, the eldest brother of 
all being the late Duke of Cell or Zell. 


The Emperor Leopold created the said Er- 
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nest Augustus an Elector of the Empire in 
1692. He married the Princess Sophia, 
sister to Charles Lodowick. Rupert and 
Edward, all of them the immediate issues 
of the late Lady Elizabeth, daughter to 
King James the First of England, &c., by 
Frederick the Fifth, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, and King of Bohemia ; by the Prin- 
cess Sophia he had several sons and but 
one daughter, the eldest, George Lewis, 
born May 28th, 1660; Christian, born 
September 29th, 1671; Ernest Augustus, 
born September 17th, 1674 ; Sophia Char- 
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lotta was born October 1669, and married 
to Frederick, late King of Prussia, in 1684. 
George Lewis, the present Duke Elector 
of Brunswick, now King of Great Britain, 
marricd November Ist, 1682, to his first 
cousin, the Princess Sophia Dorothea, only 
daughter and heiress to the Duke of Cele, 
by whom he had one son and one daugh- 
ter ; the son is now his Royal Highness 
George Augustus Prince of Wales, &c., the 
daughter is called Dorothea Sophia, mar- 
ried to the then Prince Royal, at this time 
King of Prussia, of Brandenburg, &c. 








PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


Amone the recent ornaments to our metro- 
polis, Messrs Marks and Co.’s “ London 
Carriage Repository,” Langham place, is 
worthy of particular attention. It was 
established in 1789, and has, during the 
past year, been entirely rebuilt. The ori- 
ginal structure, which was designed by Mr 
Nash, was considered handsome, but the 
elevation was lower than the adjoining 
houses. The new erection is a lofty fagade, 
with a frontage of 105 feet, and consists of 
four private houses combined into one uni- 
form design, the division of the building 
within being indicated only by that num- 
ber of entrance doors. The elevation is of 
a striking character, and consists of a 
ground floor and mezzanine (or a range 
of low apartments between the principal 
first and second floors) within arcades, 
whose arches have ornamented mouldings, 
and spring from pilasters ; above these are 
two series of windows, the principal floor 
and the chamber over it, above which are 
attic sleeping rooms that do not show them- 
selves externally, the roof being concealed 
by the cornice and pierced parapet. The 


elevation is divided horizontally into three 
compartments by a slight break in the 
centre, which below forms the entrance to 
the “ Repository,” and has over that a single 
triple window, and on the level of the cham- 





ber floor an open loggia of three arches. 
Each of the lateral divisions has four win- 
dows, and two entrances below. Though 
the facade is thus divided, the cornice is 
continued uninterruptedly from end to end, 
whereby the whole is united on the upper 
line of the building. ‘The interior of the 
“Repository,” from its lightness and ele- 
gance, particularly attracted our observa- 
tion. After passing through the lofty en- 
trance, the floor of which is ornamented 
by a tessellated pavement, a spacious area 
presents itself surrounded with extensive 
and ornamental galleries, supported by iron 
columns. The arrangement of light is 
judicious, and the end designed (that of 
exposing every carriage to the spectator’s 
view), fully effected. “The London Car- 
riage Repository” must be seen in order to 
be appreciated; but we doubt not that 
during the approaching season it will be a 
favourite place of fashionable resort, and 
the public spirit evinced by its proprietor 
meet with an ample reward. 


A MERCHANT SEVEN HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 

In the ‘Stirling Saga,’ published by the 

Icelandic Literary Society, among other in- 

teresting matter, we find a curious picture 

of what a merchant should be, written by 
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an Icelandic sage about the year 1190. It 
is a father who is addressing his son on the 
course he ought to pursue; and some of his 
hints, though seven hundred and fifty 
years old, if acted upon, would do no harm 
to some merchants that we could point to 
in the year 1843. The paternal sage thus 
discourses :— 

“A great philosopher has said, ‘To fear 
God the Almighty is the beginning of wis- 
dom,’ and shall he not be feared as an 
enemy but also as a friend, according to the 
answer of the Son of God to him who asked 
his council, ‘ Thou shalt love God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy strength.’ And 
though God is to be loved above all, so is he 
also to be feared when a man feels in him- 
self a tendency to evil, for such desires 
must be controlled by the fear of God, 
whether or not we are influenced by the 
fear of man; and he who has learned this, 
and acts upon it, possesses the truest wis- 
dom and the highest bliss. 

“But you must well understand,” he 
continues, “the distinction between the 
true merchant and the self-styled mer- 
chants, who carry‘on dishonest practices 
both in buying and selling. The true mer- 
chant is one who exposes himself to many 
dangers—now on the sea, now in heathen- 
ish lands—and almost always among un- 
known people. He must seriously consider 
whither he ought to direct his thoughts, 
in order that his affairs may be prosperous. 
The ocean should witness his docile promp- 
titude and persevering gentleness—wher- 
ever he tarries, in commercial towns 
especially, he should exhibit modesty and 
meekness, and win the kind affections of 
all people. He must have no noisy or 
troublesome companions—he must rise 
early—he must attend the morning mass 
at church, and seek the favour of Heaven 
by psalms and prayers. After thy night’s 
repose go forth to thy business, If the 
scene is new to thee, then is thy special 
prudence needful, and thou must study the 
manners and habits of the merchants, those 
who have the most honourable name and 
fame. ‘Take care that thy wares, whether 
thou buy or sell, be honest and undamaged, 
and thorough be thy examination before 
thy bargains are closed. Seek witnesses to 
all thy contracts—discreet and honourable 
witnesses. Settle thy bargains, if that may 
be, before thy morning or mid-day meal, 
and, having settled them, prepare thy 
board with white linen, wholesome food, 
and comfortable drink. Keep a good table 
if thou art able, and when thy meal is over, 
take a short rest, or a pleasant walk, in 
order to keep thy spirits cheerful. Inform 
thyself as to the business that other mer- 
chants are doing, what new merchandise 
is arrived which thou mayest. be desirous 
of buying. Returned home, examine and 


take good charge of thy purchases, and see 
that they are not subject to loss or damage 
while under thy roof. If thy wares get 
injured, and it is necessary for thee to gét 
rid of them, show the defects openly and 
honestly, and make the best bargain thou 
art able, lest thou be deemed a cheat. Set 
a fair price upon thy goods, not higher 
than is just, and thou wilt not be deemed 
a higgler (mdngari, literally monger), and 
let not thy wares remain long on hand, as 
it is merchant-like to be active in selling 
and in buying, and in making many profits, 
and devote thy hours of leisure to study. 
Learn knowledge from books, and espe- 
cially law books. In these last inform 
thyself thoroughly, and while thou art a 
merchant there is none of them so import- 
ant to thee as the Bjarkeij law.* For when 
thou art well acquainted with the laws, 
not only wilt thou protect thyself against 
injustice from others, but secure thyself 
against illegal dealings towards them. But 
though thou art called upon especially to 
study the laws of other countries, thou 
must not forget to become acquainted with 
their manners and usages, and specially in 
the places where thou makest thy abode. 
And if thy knowledge is to be perfect, thou 
must study all languages, especiaily the 
Latin and Welsh (Provengal), which are 
the most widely spoken, yet must thou not 
forget thy mother-tongue. 

“ Accustom thyself to a busy and wake- 
ful life, but not so as to injure health by 
over-exertion. Keep aloof from sadness, 
for sadness is sickness of soul. Be kind 
and gay—equable, not changeable. Avoid 
evil speaking, and give good counsel to him 
who will accept it. Seek the company of 
the best men. Keep thy tongue carefully, 
it may honour, it may also condemn thee. 
If thou wax angry, speak little, and that 
little not vehemently. Men would give 
gold sometimes to buy back a passionate 
word, and I know of nothing that so destroys 
unity as the exchange of evil language, 
especially in the moment of strife; and 
there is no nobler, no higher power than 
that by which a man can keep his own 
tongue from cursing, slandering, and other 
foolish prate. There are other things to be 
avoided like the fiend himself, as fulness, 
1. e, excess, gaming, dice, wagers, and other 
excesses. ‘These are the roots of many 
more evils, and, unless great care is taken, 
will hand thee over to great shame and sin. 

“ When thy capital amounts to a con- 
siderable sum, divide it into three parts. 
Invest one-third with honest and able mer- 
chants, who abide in the best trading places; 
the other two-thirds divide in different 
plans, and employ in commercial journeys, 





* The Bjarkeij law is the ancient commercial anid 
maritime code of north-western Europe. 
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for thus it is not likely that in any case all 
thy fortune should be sacrificed. But if 
thou hast amassed very large stores of 
wealth, then employ two-thirds of it in the 
purchase of land, the safest of all posses- 
sions both for thyself and thy family; and 
thus, if it please thee, thou canst employ 
the other third in thy wonted trade; but 
when thou art satisfied, when thou hast 
seen the manners of foreign lands, and 
undertaken many voyages and trading 
journeys, thou mayst withdraw. Yet re- 
member all thou hast seen both of good and 
evil, the evil that thou mayst avoid it, the 
good to profit by it, not alone for thy own 
benefit, but for the benefit of all who will 
be counselled by thee.” 

Some of the meek London merchants, if 
they were to buy back all the passionate 
words they utter with gold, would not very 
soon find it convenient to divide their capi- 
tal into three parts. Conscious of this, how 
happy it would be if one and all, acting on 
the advice of the northern Solomon, would 
“keep their tongues from cursing, slander- 
ing, and other foolish prate.” 





LAST MOMENTS OF THE LATE 
MR DRUMMOND. 


Tue assassination of Mr Drummond is an 
event which shocks the general observer 
of human affairs, almost as much as the 
intimate friends of the ill-fated gentleman. 
It now seems beyond all doubt the object 
of the assassin was to murder Sir Robert 
Peel. From the situation held by Mr 
Drummond—not prominent, but far from 
unimportant—he might reasonably have 
hoped to escape those perils which are 

**To men remote fromjpower but rarely known ;” 


but chance has ruled it otherwise, and the 
comparatively unknown Secretary falls in- 
stead of the far-famed statesman. 


There was something deeply interesting, 
and we had almost said consoling, in the 
last moments of the sufferer. He bore the 
course of his indisposition with great forti- 
tude, and almost denied that he was con- 
scious of pain; difficulty of breathing was 
that of which he most complained. On 
Monday evening, at half-past six, a change 
was observed which satisfied his medical 
attendants that all hope of recovery must 
be abandoned; and the restrictions pre- 
viously imposed were in consequence with- 
drawn. On Wednesday evening no pulse 
could be felt, and he then inquired, with a 
bland smile, “If all hope were past?” Mr 
Guthrie replied, that for him hope in this 
world was no more, and he must wholly 
trust in God. “Well,” replied the dying 
man, “I have endeavoured to live honestly, 
doing as much good as I could, and I place 
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my hope in God’s. mercy for my redemp- 
tion.” Then turning to his sister, whose 
affectionate attentions had been unremit- 
ting, he said, “We have lived long and 
happily together, and in departing, my 
only regret is leaving you.” He afterwards 
inquired how long he might expect to live, 
and being told “an hour or two,” he said, 
“Well, the sooner the better; I feel no 
pain. That ugly French word malaise most 
fully expresses my burden.” Shortly after 
he said, “ Will it be wrong for a man in 
my situation to ask for a glass of wine and 
water?” It was handed to him, he drank, 
and in a few moments from that time, he 
serenely breathed his last. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE ROUND- 
DOWN CLIFF BY GUNPOWDER AT 
DOVER LAST WEEK. 


Ture different galleries, and three dif- 
ferent shafts connected with them, were 
constructed in the cliff. The length of the 
galleries or passages was about 300 feet. 
At the bottom of each shaft was a chamber, 
eleven feet long, five feet high, and four feet 
six inches wide. In each of the eastern 
and western chambers 5,500 tb. of gun- 
powder were placed, and in the centre 
chamber 7,500 Ib., making in the whole 
18,000 tb. The gunpowder was in bags, 
placed in boxes. Loose powder was sprinkled 
over the bags, of which the mouths were 
opened, and the bursting charges were in 
the centre of the main charges. The dis- 
tance of the charges from the face of the 
cliff was from 60 to 70 feet. It was calcu- 
lated that the powder, before it could find 
a vent, must move 100,000 yards of chalk. 

The following preparations were made 
to ignite this enormous quantity of pow- 
der:—At the back of the cliff a wooden 
shed was constructed, in which three elec- 
tric batteries were erected. Each battery 
consisted of 18 Daniels’ cylinders, and. two 
common. batteries of 20 plates each. To 
these batteries were attached wires which 
communicated at the end of the charge by 
means of a very fine wire of platina, which 
the electric fluid, as it passed over it, made 
red-hot, to fire the powder. The wires, 
covered with ropes, were spread upon the 
grass to the top of the cliff, and then 
falling over it were carried to the eastern, 
the centre, and the western chamber. 
Lieutenant Hutchinson, of the Royal En- 
gineers, had the command of the three 
batteries, and it was arranged that when 
he fired the centre, Mr Hodges and Mr 
Wright should simultaneously fire the 
eastern and western batteries. The wires 
were each 1,000 feet in length, and it was 
ascertained by experiment that the electric 











fluid will fire powder at.a distance of 2,300 
feet of wire. 

At nine o’clock on Thursday morning a 
red flag was hoisted directly over the spot 
selected for the explosion. The wires were 
then tested by the galvanometer, the bat- 
teries were charged, and every arrange- 
ment was completed for firing them. 

Shortly after 10 o’clock the directors of 
the company, accompanied by Mr Cubitt, 
the engineer, proceeded through the new 
tunnel to the Abbott’s Cliff Tunnel, where 
they inspected the works now in construc- 
tion. Among the number present were 
Sir John Herschell, General Pasley, Col. 
Rice Jones, Mr Rice, M.P., Professor Sedg- 
wick and Airy, the Rev. Dr Cope, Princi- 
pal of Addiscombe; and others. 

It was arranged that the explosion should 
take place at two o'clock. Exactly at 

twenty-six minutes past two a low, faint, 
indistinct, indescribable moaning subter- 
ranean rumble was heard, and immediately 
afterwards the bottom of the cliff began to 
swell out, and then almost simultaneously 
about 500 feet in breadth of the summit 
began gradually, but rapidly, to sink, the 
earth on which the marquee was placed 
trembling sensibly under the shock. There 
was no roaring explosion, no bursting out 
of fire, no violent and crashing splitting of 
rocks, and, comparatively speaking, very 
little smoke; for a ing of mighty 
and irrepressible force, it had little or no- 
thing of appearance. The rock seemed as 
if it had exchanged its solid for a fluid 
nature, for it glided like a stream into the 
sea, a distance of about 100 yards, filling 
up several large pools of water which had 
been left by the receding tide. As the 
chalk, which crumbled into fragments, 
flowed into the sea without splash or noise, 
it discoloured the water around with a 
dark, thick, inky looking fluid; and when 
the sinking mass reached its resting-place, 
a dark brown colour was seen on different 
parts of it, which had not been carried off 
the land. The time occupied by the de- 
scent was about four or five minutes. The 
first exclamation which burst from every 
lip was—“ Splendid, beautiful!” the next 
were isolated cheers, followed up by three 
times three general cheers, and then by 
one cheer more. 

As a proof of the easy, graceful, and 
swimming style with which Round-Down 
Cliff, under the gentle force and irresistible 
influence of Plutus and Pluto combined, 
curtseyed down to meet the reluctant em- 
braces of astonished Neptune, the flagstaff, 
which was standing on the summit of the 
cliff before the explosion took place, re- 
mained afterwards standing and uninjured 
on the fallen debris.— Times, Friday, 27th 

January. 
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DIVINE WORSHIP IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Tue following is from a private letter 
just received by a gentleman at Windsor 
from the Rev. W. C. Cotton, chaplain to 
Dr Selwyn, the Bishop of New 

dated “‘ Waimate, Bay of Islands, New Zea- 
land, August 18, 1842 :— 

“IT read prayers for the first time in 
Maowri (the native language) last Sunday, 
and got on pretty well. I shall soon have 
to preach in the same tongue, for the cler- 
gyman who has the charge of this place is 
going to a new station. 

“ The church is large, and built of wood. 
There were between 200 and 300 present 
yesterday. The dress of some of the ladies 
is rather curious. Fancy a fat old woman, 
with a coal-scuttle bonnet on her head, her 
face inside very much tattooed, with a bright 
scarlet shawl, a very fanciful printed gown, 
white cotton stockings, and showy sandals. 
This was a great chiéftainess. 

“ The way in which the Maowries make 
the responses is singular: they all keep 
exactly together, so that their voices re- 
semble a heavy surf heard at a distance. 
They will, I dare say, chant well some day 
when they are taught, but at present their 
singing is the most extraordinary and out- 
rageous thing you can possibly imagine: 
they scream out at the very top of their 
voices, and in some of their tunes, when 
they go down from one note to a lowerone, 
they make a most extraordinary slur, just 
like the sound produced from the violin on 
running the handup. A great chief, called 
William Showe, who acts as leader in Wai- 
mate church, got down so low when sing- 
ing a solo, that all that was heard was an 
indistinct grumbling, just like what comes 
from a grinding organ when a mischievous 

rascal has flattened a bar of two of the pegs. 
The grinder goes on turn, turn, wondering 
where in the world the sound has got to. 
Just so was William Showe’s organ. 

“ T must say the blackies are very civil. 
T am in no great danger of being eaten, for 
they are all Christians here, and know the 
Prayer-book well, although I have to in- 
form you that an old Pagan chief, called 
Terains, whom I saw on the river, made a 
— off some of his enemies the other 

ay.” — 


Ce 





“ Dun Him.”—The phrase “Dun him” 
is said to have originated in the success of 
a bailiff named John Dun, who lived at 
Lincoln in the time of Henry VII, and who 
was so successful in recovering debts, that 
when any one was backward in paying, it 
became a common question. “ Why do you 
not Dun him?” 
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Bonaparte’s Campaigning Library.—Bo- 
naparte considered that he ought to be 
provided with a travelling library, as well 
as amoveable academy of sciences, for such 
was the body of savans that accompanied 
his army, and made out alist of the books 
he wished to take with him. Under the 
head of politics we find the Old and New 
Testament, the Coran, and the Vedam. 
Bonaparte never could spell, and his pen- 
manship was as bad as his orthography. 
It was a riddle to make out this list of 
books—Duguesclin was written Ducecling, 
and Ossian was shadowed forth under the 
word Ocean. 


Charlemagne’s Cross the Cross of Vic- 
tory.—On very solemn occasions the Em- 
peror Charlemagne used a cross made out of 
the wood of that omwhich the Saviour suf- 
fered on Mount Calvary, to render victory 
more certain, more solemn, and binding 
any compact in which he was concerned. 
This is, perhaps, still in existence. It was 
carefully preserved by many of the kings 
of France. In 1468, when peace was made 
between Louis XI and Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy, Phillip de Comines says it was 
produced: his words are, “The true 
cross which Charlemagne was wont to use, 
called the Cross of Victory, taken out of the 
King’s cabinet, the peace was sworn.” 


The Pacha of Egypt.—A letter, dated 
Alexandria, December 24th, says, “ Egypt 
has become a mere corn and cotton field, 
and nothing more. The Pacha is in the 
Delta, or at Cairo, or in Upper Egypt, su- 
perintending his farms.” This imputes a 
reform in himself surpassing in merit all 
the previous reforms which he is said to 
have accomplished. 


Capeluche.—The French, for a proud and 
high-spirited people, have had strange po- 
pular leaders in their time. Passing over 
the furies of the revolution of 1793, we 
find in earlier periods of their history the 
butchers and the carpentérs alternately 
gave law to Paris, which gave law to all 
France. In 1418, the great hero of a 
movement which then took place was Ca- 
peluche, the common executioner, who be- 
headed his prisoners in the public streets. 
The Duke of Burgundy (John sans peur) 
did not disdain to smile on this ruffian, and 
took him by the hand in the presence of 
amob of citizens. He had, however, the 
good judgment to give Capeluche shortly 
after, a taste of his own art, for having got 
rid of the main body of the mal-contents, 
he made his valet cut off the head of the 
headsman in the Halli of Paris, 
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A Cure for Hemorrhage.—Dr Negrier, 
of Angiers in France, having cut himself 
under the nose while shaving, could not 
stop the bleeding which ensued, till he hap- 
pened accidentally to lift up both his arms, 
when it immediately ceased. By subse- 
quent experiments he most completely 
satisfied himself that this effect was pro- 
duced by the action described. 





The King of the French has sent Mr 
Moon a valuable ring, set with a brilliant, 
and a gold pencil case, which he has had the 
honour to submit to her Majesty and Prince 
Albert. 

The late Lord Rolle coming to his West 
India property in 1838, emancipated all 
his slaves, 272 in number, in addition to 
which he gave them in shares the whole 
of the cultivated land, stock, and agricul- 
tural implements. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An extra Half-Sheet is given this week with THE 
MIRROR, without any additional charge, in com- 
pliance with awish expressed by many Subscribers 
to avail themselves of the large circulation which 
this Publication enjoys in respectable families. 
Care has been taken that the advertisements shall 
not intrude on the miscellaneous matter. In the 
present number we have commenced a series of 
papers on the Origin of Royal and Noble Families, 
which, when completed, will be valuable as a work 
of reference, and as containing a series of most 
curious and interesting facts connected with the 
ancestry of the gentry of England. The present 
number will be found to contain articles of import- 
ance from new contributors, whose powerful assist- 
ance will enrich the future volumes of THE 
MIRROR. 

“Enquirer” is informed it has never been our prac- 
tice, nor would it always be an easy task, to reply 
to every communication which we receive. In 
future we hope to attend to our correspondents 
more closely. Questions on scientific subjects, 
the answers to which are likely to interest the 
public, will receive special attention. 

“The principle in law by which robbery can be 
perpetrated with impunity,” a ‘“‘Theban” may 
discuss and expose. The facts can be described, 
but personality must be avoided. 

The poems by “ P. P. P.” and “Fanny” are respect- 
fully declined. They evince much purity and 
feeling, but want finish and power. 


The origin of the Shaftesbury Family is intended 
for next week. 
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